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State’s New .Role 
P 

THE ALL-TIME world’s 
record for smooth orchestra- 
tion of different views was 
probably set by General 
E i s e nhower 
in the great 
war 'against 
the Germans. 

It was there- 
fore assumed 
that as Presi- 
dent Eisen- 
h o w e r he 
would co- 
ordinate the 
various agen- 
cies of Am- 
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erican foreign policy — the 
more so as he spoke of the 
need and acted to buttress 
the coordinating machinery 
of the National Security 
Council. 

But Mr. Eisenhower 
named as his Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles. 
By force of conviction and 
mind, Mr. Dulles ran his 
own show. Thus despite the 
President’s intentions, for- 
eign policy in the Eisen- 
hower era was only dimly 
harmonized. 

That famous mismatch of 
procedure and personality is 
relevant to the foreign pol- 
icy reor ganization an- 
nounced here over the week- 
end. For while the change 
looks good on paper, it is a 
question whether enough of 
the right men are in enough 
of the right spots for the 
new 'arrangement to work in 
practice. 


THE MAIN feature of the 
new approach is the reasser- 
tion of the primacy of the 


State Department in foreign | 
affairs. The Secretary of ] 
State is assigned “over-all 
direction, coordination and 
supervision of interdepart- 
mental activities of the 
United States Government 
abroad (less exempted mili- 
tary activities).’’ For decision 
just below the cabinet level 
there is set up a new Senior 
Interdepartmental Group (al- 
ready baptized SIG) chaired 
by the Under Secretary of 
State, and including repre- 
sentatives of the military, 
intelligence, aid and infor- 
mation services. Similar 
committees are set up for 
each geographical region, 
with the regional Assistant 
Secretaries of State acting 
as chairmen. 

When these tasks are 
matched against the men on 
the job, problems show up 
immediately. For examples, 
the Assistant Secretary of 
State for the Near East and 
South Asia, Ray Hare, is a 
foreign service officer who 
has been looking to retire- 
ment for years, and who 
lacks the stamina to align 
other agencies with State’s 
view. 

; Moving up to the Under 
Secretary level, ^George Ball 
tmdoubtedly has* flie r braihs' 
and energy . to run the Senior 
interdepartmental Group. 
But Mr. Ball, like most law- 
yers in government, is not 
notably a team player. His 
most important contribu- 
tions have been one-man op- 
erations— chiefly his role as 
♦ devil’s advocate on Viet- 
nam. Under the new setup 
there is a danger that Mr. 
Ball will bog down in co- 
ordination, thus draining 
away energy from the kind 
of thing he does best. Cer- 
tainly, he is not now going 
to be in a stronger position 
to hold the President’s coat- 
tails on Vietnam. 


| AS TO THE Secretary, 
bean Rusk has repeatedly 
favored the most mediocre 
fnembers of the Department 
Against its strongest people 
j— witness, now, his part in 
^pushing for the resignation 
lof Abba Schwartz as admin- 
ifistrator of the Bureau of 
Security and Consular Af- 
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fairs. Mr. Rusk has also 
seemed far more partial to 
jrthe intense cold war view 
%i the military services, ! 
Were he spent his early 
years in Government, than 
& the more moderate con- 
viction of his own Depart- 
ment. Vesting over-all super- 
vision with Mr. Rusk, ac- 
cordingly, seems to tilt the 
balance even more strongly 
toward the military. 

Lastly, there is the posi- 
tion of the President him- 
self. Currently, the most se- 
rious procedural trouble in i 
American foreign policy 
arises from the disposition 
of Lyndon Johnson to pay 
attention only to Vietnam. 
The new setup will not dis- 
rupt that habit in the slight- 
est. If anything, the Senior 
Interdepartmental Group, by 
fostering the illusion that it 
can handle all other matters, 
may make it even easier for 
President Johnson to act as 
though Vietnam was the cen- 
ter of the world. 

The point, of course, is 
that an organizational ar- 
rangement is not better than 
the people in it. Asserting 
the primacy of the State De- 
partment cannot be accom- 
plished by fiat. There must 
be changes of attitude and 
of people. And if the changes 
are not forthcoming, then 
the coordinating function 
will slip back to the White 
House. 
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